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NEW HAMPSHIRE NEEDS A STATE 
BUDGET 


By Rolland H. Spaulding 


Within ten years, the expenses of 
the state of New Hampshire have in- 
creased from a million dollars a year 
to more than two and a half times 
that amount. 

This fact, in itself, is not a subject 
for just criticism. It is brought 
about by the necessities and the ten- 
dencies of the times. Every state 
in the Union and the Union itself is 
in the same situation, many of the 
states to a greater degree than New 
Hampshire. 

Leaving war activities and expendi- 
tures out of the question, as an un- 
usual demand upon the public purse, 
there remain several lines of work 
which the state is doing, and which it 
ought to do, but which had not been 
entered upon, or, if so, to only a slight 
extent, a decade ago. 

Very few people would have any of 
these lines of work discontinued or 
lessened. Larger vision, day by day, 
makes clear the duty and obligation 
of the state to guard the public health 
and to promote the public welfare in 
ways which former times left to the 
lesser units of government or even to 
the individual. 


The state is doing work today 
which the counties, the cities and the 
towns used to do or which was not 
done at all; and the state, of course, 
is paying the bills. 

It must keep on doing so. And 
with conditions as they are now and 
as they promise to continue for some 
time to come, the state’s expenditures 
cannot be lessened, but, in all prob- 
ability, must continue to increase. 

All we can do is to accept the situa- 
tion with equanimity and resolve to 
get the utmost possible value out of 
the increased number of dollars we 
are required to contribute for the pub- 
lic support. 

The best way to do this and the 
most immediate improvement pos- 
sible for us in New Hampshire is the 
adoption of a state budget. 

The word, ‘“‘budget,” is defined 
variously, but as good a statement as 
any is that of Frederick A. Cleveland 
in The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, as 
follows: ‘““A budget may be defined 
as a plan for financing the govern- 
ment during a definite period which 
is prepared and submitted by a respon- 
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sible executive to a representative 
body whose approval and authoriza- 
tion are necessary before the plan may 
be executed.” 

“A budget is essential if there is to 
be a proper balance between revenue 
and expenditures and in order to give 
the representatives of the people ade- 
quate control over expenditures,” 
says the report to the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1917 by 
its commission to compile informa- 
tion and data. 

Most writers upon the budget 
system in the United States fail to 
give the state of New Hampshire 
credit for any advance whatever upon 
this line, but this is an error. 


Chapter 10 of our Laws of 1909 
says: 

“Section 1. The chief of each 
department of the state government, 
each state board of commissioners, 
the trustees or managers of each 
state institution, and all agents of the 
state in charge of public works shall 
on or before February 15, 1909, file 
with the state treasurer estimates in 
detail of the amounts required by 
their respective departments, boards 
and institutions for each of the fiscal 
years ending August 31, 1910, and 
August 31, 1911. 

“Sect. 2. Similar estimates shall be 
filed with the state treasurer, for each 
biennial period, on or before the first 
day of January preceding each legis- 
lative session. 

“Sect. 3. Such estimates shall be 
submitted to the appropriations com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
who shall seasonably prepare and in- 
troduce an appropriation bill or bills 
to provide for the necessities of the 
state for each biennial period.” 


At the same session of the Legis- 
lature all annual standing appropria- 
tions were repealed and the authori- 
zation of,:and provision for, all state 
- expenditures centered, rightly, in this 
one procedure. 

The state treasurers have discharged 
their duties faithfully and efficiently 


under this act, as under all others, and 
have rendered to the Legislatures at 
the time designated complete state- 
ments, classified by departments, of 
the actual expenses of all state depart- 
ments and institutions, of appropri- 
ations available, and of all requests 
for appropriations, regular and special. 

These requests are made and these 
figures are forwarded, and here is one 
great defect of the system, precisely 
as they are made by the heads of 
departments. 

Each head asks, of course, for all 
the money he thinks he may need 
during the next two years, and he 
would be more than human, if, in 
making his estimates, he did not take 
into consideration the probable cut- 
ting down and paring off which they 
will undergo in the Legislature, if the 
future might be judged by the past. 

“How much do you want?” and 
“T’ll give you so much” have been as 
characteristic of legislative appropria- 
tions as of horse trades, in New Hamp- 
shire in the past. 

This undignified, to use a mild 

word, relation between state depart- 
ments and legislative committees in 
New Hampshire is disliked by the 
former for another good reason. 
. Even the department head who has 
shrewdly and with forethought swelled. 
his estimates to take care of the, in- 
evitable cut often finds himself and 
his work sorely wounded by having 
the legislative committee do its operat- 
ing on a part of his schedule which he 
had not anticipated. The pound of 
flesh sometimes is taken from too near 
the heart of the subject. 

To such an extent was this the case 
at the legislative session of 1917 that 
when the House of Representatives 
appropriation committee was ready 
to report and the worst was known in. 
regard to what it had done, the heads 
of state departments formed in a 
body, moved in procession to the 
executive chamber and pleaded with 
the governor to save the financial lives 
of some of their projects and lines of 
work. 
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This the governor was able to do to 
some extent, unofficially; but so far as 
his power in the matter under the laws 
and constitution extends all he could 
have done would be to veto the entire 
appropriation bill and to withhold his 
approval until the various items in it 
had been adjusted in accordance with 
his wishes. 

There have been times when gov- 
ernors have been sorely tempted to do 
that very thing, but it never has been 
done, and with the adoption of an up- 
to-date budget plan it never need be 
done. 

The state of Maryland has gone so 
far as to make the budget plan of 
state finance a part of its constitu- 
tion by vote of the people in Novem- 
ber, 1916, and several other states 
have the same step under considera- 
tion; but it is to be doubted if New 
Hampshire, with its well-known and 
on many accounts commendable con- 
servatism in regard to constitutional 
changes will go so far as that. 

What it should do, however, and 
from this proposition no dissent is 
heard anywhere, is to so amend the 
constitution that the governor can 
veto individual items in appropria- 
tion bills without requiring the re- 
consideration of the whole measure. 
When President Albert O. Brown of 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1918 calls that body together again 
within a year after the signing of a 
peace treaty, it is to be hoped that one 
of the amendments which it will pro- 
pose to the people of the state for rati- 
fication may be this one in regard to 
appropriation bills. 

It may be of interest, however, to 
consider briefly the how and why of 
Maryland’s action in becoming the 
first state in the Union to make a 
financial budget requirement a part 
of her constitution. To put it baldly, 
Maryland in 1915 found herself bank- 
rupt. She was out of cash and she 
owed a million and a half dollars of 
current bills with no provision for 
their payment. The people de- 
manded that something be done. 


That something was the appoint- 
ment of a commission to prepare a 
new plan of state finances. That 
commission was headed by Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow of Johns Hopkins 
University, and it did its work so well 
as to attract national attention. 
Governor Henry W. Keyes of New 
Hampshire in his inaugural message 
of January 4, 1917, recommended the 
report of this commission to the at- 
tention of the Legislature of this 
state, but there is nothing to indicate 
that his recommendation was heeded. 

The people of Maryland, however, | 
gave attention to the report, thor- 
oughly approved of it and, as has 
been said, voted it into the constitu- 
tion of the state. 

It calls for the preparation of a 
budget containing a complete state- 
ment of the revenues and expenditures 
of the two years next preceding and 
also a proposed plan of expenditures 
and revenues for the coming two years. 
In addition there must be an exact 
statement of assets, liabilities, re- 
serves, surpluses or deficits of the 
state. This program must be pre- 
pared by the governor, who has the 
right and, if called upon, must regard 
it as his duty, to appear before the 
Legislature and explain and advocate 
his budget. 

Before the Maryland Legislature 
can act on any appropriation bills it 
must consider the governor’s budget. 
It can reduce, but not increase, the 
amounts which he demands to meet 
the expenses of the state. Only after 
it has passed this budget, as pro- 
posed or amended, can the Legisla- 
ture pass additional bills calling for 
expenditures. 

Charles A. Beard, director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York, writing of this Maryland move- 
ment and describing its success in 
actual practice in the year 1918, 
says: ‘‘Under the leadership of an 
able governor, who took his task 
seriously, and went at his work in a 
businesslike way, the State of Mary- 
land has been able, so to speak, to 
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take its goods away from the pawn- 
broker’s shop. It knows where it 
stands. It works to plans. It fol- 
lows simple and elementary principles 
of good management, common sense. 
The wonder is that it has taken so 
long to discover the obvious.” 

While Maryland has gone the 
farthest of any state along the road of 
financial reform by executive budget 
making, there are twenty-two other 
states which have taken longer or 
shorter steps towards the same end, 
and the leaven is working in almost 
all the rest. 

Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Ohio and Utah have statutory pro- 
visions for executive budget systems. 

In New Jersey all requests for ap- 
propriations must be made to the 
governor before November 15 and he 
transmits his decisions in regard to 
them to the Legislature in the form of 
a special message on the second 
Tuesday in January. To this mes- 
‘sage he may make later additions, if 
he sees fit, but provision is made that 
all appropriations shall be included in 
a ‘General Appropriation Bill,’’ and 
it is the intent of the act that no sup- 
plemental, deficiency or incidental 
bills shall be considered. No limita- 
tion is placed upon the Legislature in 
considering the governor’s budget and 
that body may increase as well as 
strike out or reduce items that are 
recommended. The Kansas law is 
similar to that of New Jersey. 

Under the Ohio law, which is less 
detailed and specific than the others 
mentioned, the governor is given 
authority, of which he has taken ad- 
vantage, to appoint a budget com- 
missioner, who compiles the necessary 
data for the governor’s use and ad- 
vises with him in regard to his recom- 
mendations. 

An interesting feature of the Ne- 
braska law requires the governor to 
give brief reasons for each item of 
expenditure in which the proposed 
appropriation is different from that 
of the previous biennial period. Min- 


nesota requires that the budget bill 
be submitted to the legislature not 
later than February 1. 

Massachusetts did not take formal 
action in the matter of an executive 
budget until 1918 although much of 
its procedure, like New Hampshire’s, 
had been on that line. The Bay 
State Legislature of 1917 created a 
joint special committee on finances 
and budget procedure which submit- 
ted a bill, ‘‘To establish a budget sys- 
tem for the Commonwealth,” which 
became Chapter 244 of the General 
Acts of 1918. 

This act provides that the heads of 
all state activities shall submit to the 
supervisor of administration, on or 
before October 15, in each year, their 
estimates for the coming year, and 
that the auditor shall compile the 
same, together with a statement of 
“his estimates for the ordinary and 
other revenue of the Commonwealth” 
and ‘‘a statement of the free and un- 
encumbered cash balance and other 
resources available for appropriations.”’ 

The supervisor of administration 
thereupon prepares a budget for the 
governor who submits it to the Gen- 
eral Court not later than the second 
Wednesday in January. It must in- 
clude in detail ‘‘definite recommen- 
dations of the Governor relative to the 
amounts which should be appro- 
priated” and as to the financing of the 
expenditures thus recommended. 

Other states which have a budget 
system, but in which the executive is 
not the central figure, usually have a 
budget board or commission, which 
includes the leading executive officers 
of the state and the chairmen of the 
finance committees of the Legislature. 
This is the Wisconsin plan, the first 
budget system adopted in this coun- 
try, and has been copied by New 
York, Connecticut, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont 
and Washington. Later develop- 
ments are away from this type and 
towards the executive budget system, 
now favored by the principal authori- 
ties on government finance. 
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But New Hampshire, because of the 
extent to which Vermont conditions 
and problems resemble our own, may 
be interested especially in a brief out- 
line of the.Green Mountain law on 
this point. Across the Connecticut a 
law enacted in 1915 provides for a 
state budget committee composed of 
the governor, auditor, state treasurer, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Senate, chairman of the appro- 
priations committee of the House, 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House and the state 
purchasing agent. The governor is 
chairman of the committee and the 
auditor is the secretary. 

All heads of departments, boards, 
institutions, etc, are required to re- 
port during the month of October to 
the secretary of the budget com- 
mittee the amounts required by their 
departments for the ensuing two 
years and the amounts appropriated 
and expended for the current year 
and for the two preceding fiscal 
periods. The budget committee also 
receives statements from any in- 
dividual, corporation, association or 
institution desiring an appropriation. 
Any person having a claim against the 
state is likewise requested to file a 
statement of the amount of such 
claim. 

The budget committee then pro- 
ceeds to prepare the budget, being 
required, whenever there is a dif- 
ference between the requests made by 
a department and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, to explain the 
reasons for the change. The budget 
report, when completed, must be 
printed and sent to each member- 
elect of the incoming Legislature and 
to the clerk of each town before 
December 10; and when the Legisla- 
ture convenes and has organized it 
shall be presented to the newly 
organized committee on the budget. 

Since the houses of the incoming 
Legislature may appoint new chair- 
men of the committees on finance, 
ways and means and appropriations 
and thus change the membership of 


the budget committee which drew up 
the tentative budget, the act provides 
that the newly formed budget com- 
mittee shall have power to review the 
budget as originally prepared. With 
this end in view, provision is made 
that the newly formed budget com- 
mittee shall at the beginning of the 
legislative session receive the tenta- 
tive budget from the outgoing com- 
mittee and after examination shall 
make such revision as it deems ad- 
visable and draw up a consolidated 
statement of the estimated income 
and expenditures as finally agreed 
upon. 

Readers who may be interested in 
securing more information about the 
budget systems of the various states 
and of some cities than it is possible to 
give in the limited space here avail- 
able, can consult Volume LXII (No- 
vember, 1915) of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and Bulletin No. 2, 
“State Budget Systems in the United 
States,’ submitted to the Massa- 
chusetts constitutional convention by 
the commission to compile informa- 
tion and data for the use of the con- 
vention. Each of these publications 
has been mentioned previously in this 
article and from’ them liberal ex- 
tracts have been made by the present 
writer. The Massachusetts report 
includes a very useful bibliography of 
the subject, brought up to the present 
year. 

It will be noted that whether the 
executive budget system or the budget 
committee system is in force, there 
are some features common to both. 
Every department head, for instance, 
not only can, but must, prepare and 
present his estimates for the future 
cost of his work. He must be ready 
to answer questions as to the whys 
and the wherefores of his figures. He 
must show where the state will get 
value received for the dollars he pro- 
poses to expend. On the other hand 
by this procedure he is guaranteed 
against having his estimates ruth- 
lessly chopped, maimed and mangled 
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by men in authority who are without 
exact knowledge as to what his various 
items mean and what difference their 
reduction or elimination would bring 
about in the accomplishment of the 
state’s work. The usefulness of pub- 
lic hearings in this connection is self- 
evident. 

Another good result which is sure 
to come from the competent enforce- 
ment of either kind of a budget system 
is earlier action by the Legislature in 
the matter of appropriations and in 
all probability an earlier final ad- 
journment of the General Court. In 
New Hampshire, in 1917, when the 
legislative session began January 3, 


it was fifteen weeks later, on April 11, , 


when the general appropriation bill 
was introduced into the House of 
Representatives. One week later the 
session ended. 

The following week some of those 
interested in certain projects of state 
work found that while bills author- 
izing the work had been enacted into 
law, the funds for carrying them into 
effect had been omitted from the ap- 
propriation bill; and these persons 
compared themselves with the well- 
known darling daughter, who was 
allowed to go out to swim, but mustn’t 
go near the water. 

On the whole, New Hampshire has 
not suffered greatly, thus far, from 
her lack of a better budget system. 
She has been very fortunate in the 
character and ability of the men who 
have administered her financial af- 
fairs. The late Colonel Solon A. 
Carter, so long state treasurer, was a 
remarkable man in his line, and, as 
has been said, made a budget begin- 
ning in New Hampshire. His succes- 
sors have maintained and are main- 
taining his standard. Almost all of 
the governors of the state have been 
men of business training, and have 
administered state affairs, so far as 
was in their power, on good business 
lines. 

It is probable that no other state 
can equal the record of New Hamp- 
shire in having at the head of its 


principal legislative committee on 
finance a man who has served thirty 
years in the Legislature, has been a 
member of the appropriations com- 
mittee for twelve years, its chairman 
in eight of them and its most influ- 
ential member in the other four. It 
is said that the gentleman in question, 
Colonel James E. French, who is 
elected to the Legislature every two 
years by the unanimous vote of the 
town of Moultonboro, has provided 
in his will that upon his tombstone 
shall be carved the epitaph, “He 
saved the state of New Hampshire a 
lot of money.” And whether the 
story is true or not, the epitaph cer- 
tainly would be. 

There are those who complain that 
Mr. French regards the tree of New 
Hampshire state finance as too much 
his own personal property, and that 
while he is willing others should 
water it and fertilize it and pick its 
fruit, the process of pruning is one 
that he keeps for himself and in which 
he uses very-sharp shears. They say 
he is too severe in refusing to allow 
any growth of the tree for ornamental 
purposes. They say that now and 
then in his pruning he cuts off or 
trims too closely a branch bearing, or 
about to bear, valuable fruit. They 
say that he is too much opposed to 
growing new scions upon the old stock, 
even when experience elsewhere has 
shown their value. 

But it must be admitted that the 
old tree is kept in the best of health 
by his care and that when any of its 
fruit in the shape of state bonds is 
sold in the open market it brings the 
highest price. 

At this writing Colonel French is 
approaching the subject of state 
finance from a new angle as a member 
of a special recess committee of the 
Legislature of 1917, charged with the 
duty of investigating the whole sub- 
ject of the revenues and expenditures 
of the Commonwealth with instruc- 
tions to report recommendations in 
that relation to the Legislature of 
1919. 
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The other members of the com- 
mittee, appointed by Governor Henry 
W. Keyes in accordance with the 
terms of the concurrent resolution of 
the General Court, are Senator Clar- 
ence M. Collins of Danville, Represen- 
tative Benjamin W. Couch of Concord, 
chairman of the House committee on 
the judiciary, Representative James F. 
Brennan of Peterboro, and Represen- 
tative and Senator-elect Richard H. 
Horan of Manchester. The make-up 
of the committee insures a valuable re- 
port as the result of its deliberations 
and it is possible that the first step in 
' the way of further budget reform in 
New Hampshire may be among its 
results. The step may be taken, also, 
as the result of a renewal by Governor 
Keyes in his valedictory of the sugges- 
tion which he made in his inaugural for 
the consideration in New Hampshire 
of the Maryland idea. It may come 
through its inclusion by Governor- 
elect Bartlett in the forward-looking 
program of his inaugural address. 

How it comes matters not, but that 
it should come is of real importance to 
the state of New Hampshire. 

It is true that it has not reached 
Washington as yet, but this fact 
merely ranks budget reform among 
the many improvements in govern- 
ment made by the states as individuals 
before the central authority has seen 
the light. 

And so far as that goes there have 
been those at the national capital 
keen enough to see the faults of the 
present financial procedure there and 
wise enough to recommend the proper 
remedy. 

In 1910 President William H. Taft 
selected a commission on economy 
and efficiency to study the methods 
employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, methods which, according to 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
wasted three hundred million dollars a 
year of the people’s money. 

This commission soon discovered 
that “‘a very conspicuous cause of 
inefficiency and waste is inadequate 


provision for getting before Congress 
annually a definite budget, that is, a 
concrete and well-considered program 
or prospectus of work to be financed.” 

And on June 27, 1912, President 
Taft sent a message to Congress, 
transmitting, with his approval, the 
report of the commission, entitled, 
“The Need for a National Budget.” 
This document, says Doctor Beard, 
“was a temperate and convincing 
condemnation of the financial meth- 


.ods of the Federal Government and a 


clear-cut demand for a positive budget 
system.” 

For half a dozen years now it has 
been gathering dust in the archives 
of Congress, but meanwhile its spirit 
has gone marching on through the 
country, and there are indications 
that before long it will be back in 
Washington again, this time backed 
by an irresistible public sentiment in 
its favor. 

It is the fact rather than the form 
of budget procedure which it is im- 
portant for New Hampshire to con- 
sider at once. 

It is very likely that satisfactory 
work would be done here by a com- 
mission made up on the Vermont 
model to which allusion has been 
made and which preserves the essen- 
tial features of early estimate, wise 
and impartial consideration and au- 
thoritative report. Expert opinion, 
however, is all in favor of the execu- 
tive budget. 

Says Rufus E. Miles, director’ of 
the Ohio Institute for Public Effi- 
ciency: ‘‘By whom shall the depart- 
mental data be reviewed, modified, 
correlated, and united into a homo- 
geneous whole? Among the con- 
siderations in favor of placing this 
function in the hands of the chief 
executive may be mentioned the 
following: 


(1) By reason of the manner of 
his election, he represents the entire 
citizenship and not merely a section 
of it. 

‘““(2) There is now an increasing 
tendency in city, state and nation, to. 
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hold the chief executive responsible 
for the policy of the government as a 
whole. 

“(3) It is a part of the regular duty 
of the chief executive to understand, 
correlate and supervise the work of 
the various administrative depart- 
ments, which constitute the bulk of 
governmental work. 

‘““(4) It would be loose organiza- 
tion to have such departments deal- 
ing directly with the Legislature in- 
dependently of their chief, who is 
responsible for them. 

‘““(5) When the program contained 
in a budget formulated by the chief 
executive is approved by the Legisla- 
ture, the most definite and concen- 


trated responsibility possible is placed 
upon him to carry out that program 
as set forth therein.” 


Because of the precedent in New 
Hampshire against the reélection of 
governors it might be wise to provide 
for the framing of the budget by the 
outgoing governor, but with the co- 
operation and approval of the incom- 
ing governor, thus making use of the 
experience of the one and the author- 
ity of the other. 

The main thing is to get a real 
budget, however framed and exe- 
cuted. New Hampshire needs it and 
will not be as happy and well off as 
she might be until she gets it. 





ENGLAND 
By Alice Brown 


Not for the green of her myriad leaves, 
Heavy with dews of dawn; 
Not for the web her cloud-wrack weaves, 
Dark and bright, over low-hung eaves 
Storied castle and scarp and lawn; 
Not for her larks, outsinging the sun, 
Gold on gold, in melodie flight; 
Nor the bird of mystery, known of none 
Who hunt her by day, the authentic one, 
Interpreter of the night; 
Not for her leisured water ways, 
Her fringes of circling foam, 
Nor the lingering light of her long, sweet days, 
Is she mother of millions of souls of men, 
Keeper of keys of their hearts’ true home. 
Hail to her! hail to her! hail her again! 


England! 


England! 


mother of men! 


Look where she sits in her sturdy pride, 

Zoned by the sounding sea. 
The nurse that suckled her towers beside, 
Old as Destiny, young, like a bride; 

Liberty, wind of the world, is she— 
Chanting the paean of England’s dead, 

Burnt on the brim of her shield’s bright gold. 
And the brave of yesterday, they who bled 
In the breathless last assault she led 

Are no less than the names of old. 

















England 


These are England’s witnesses, heart of her heart, 
Sinew and thew of her, blood and bone, 
Of her pride the peak and her pain a part, 
Equals in valor, from city or fen, 
Each man to the fray though he fight alone. 
Hail to her! hail to her! hail her again! 


England! 


England! 


mother of men! 


QO giant mother ribbed of the rock 
Cooled out of primal fires! 
Beacon goddess, when mad winds mock, 
Battering, buffeting, shock on shock, 
At the ark of a world’s desires! 
Fair is she as a mother is fair, 
' The twilight star of dreams in her eyes, 
Roses and thyme on her shadowy hair, 
The faint fine circlet glimmering there 
Down-dropt from immortal skies. 
The good earth smiles from her smiling mouth. 
Her hands are the warders of sick and strong. 
Wine of the north and sweet of the south 
Is her breath, when, over her wizard pen, 
She chants her children their natal song. 
Hail to her! hail to her! hail her again! 


England! 


England! 


mother of men! 


Epvitor’s Note.—Miss Alice Brown, born in Hampton Falls, has achieved the most eminent 


success in literature of any living native of New Hampshire. 


Critics assign a high place in 


American fiction to her stories of New England rural life and in verse and drama, also, she has 


won laurels. 
of recent date. 


Her tribute to England, printed above, was published first in the Boston Herald 





HONOR FOR SON OF EXETER 


Mr. John E. Gardner, electrical 
engineer of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, was elected president of 
the Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers at its annual meeting held 
in Chicago, last month. Mr. Gard- 
ner, says the Railway Electrical Engi- 
neer, was born at Exeter, in 1882. He 
graduated from Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1900 and from Harvard four 
years later, following which he entered 
the service of the General Electric 
Company at its Lynn works where he 
was engaged in motor testing and 
steam and gas turbine research work. 
In 1905, he resigned to go with the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy as 


special apprentice, in which capacity 
he was engaged on locomotive testing 
and miscellaneous laboratory work. 
Later he was consecutively employed 
in locomotive erecting, in the machine 
shops, car shop, drafting rooms and 
machinery installation. In 1909, when 
the Burlington first began to install 
electric lights on its suburban and 
through trains he was employed on 
work of -this character at the Aurora 
shops and also on special work on the 
staff of the shop superintendent until 
1911, at which time he was trans- 
ferred to the office of mechanical engi- 
neer on special construction work. 
On March 1, 1913, he was appointed 
electrical engineer of that road. 
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LIEUT. ARCHIBALD LAVENDER SMITH 


Address by Rev. E. D. Towle at a Memorial Service on Sunday, 
December 1, 1918, at the Smith Memorial Church in 
Hillsborough, N. H. 


Four years ago we believed that the 
heart of young America was in the 
right place. We hoped also that the 
teachings of the fathers had not been 
without effect. Now we know that 
Washington and Lincoln still live. 

Of the vast host of clear-eyed, 
truthful, loyal, chivalrous young men 
who have gone forth to fight our bat- 
tles, we have gathered to do honor to 
one known of all present, admired by 
all, loved by all. 

Many of you have been acquainted 
with him as long as I, that is, all his life. 

The years pass so rapidly that it is 
hard to realize that had he lived he 
would be thirty years old the coming 
February first. Born at Hillsbor- 
ough Bridge, the elder son of Gov. 
John Butler and Emma E. Lavender 
Smith, he belonged to Hillsborough in 
a peculiar sense. 

Father and grandfather had been 
closely identified with the community’s 
interests in all their phases. 

It could not be but that he should 
be known of all. It was the endear- 
ing name of Archie by which he was 
called in infancy, boyhood and man- 
hood, and when the sad news of his 
sudden taking off in a distant land 
spread from house to house along 
every road and path of his beloved 
town, it was still the same tender, 
affectionate name made familiar in 
early days that all employed. 

Little incidents of his boyhood will 
occur to many. -I recall when he was 
a lad to whom travel in his own coun- 
try and even abroad was open, that 
he preferred New Hampshire’s hills, 
and how to a group of boys praising 
their own towns and distant states, 
he turned with eagerness and sought 
to know if they had ever visited the 
“Bridge.” 


From the local schools he went to 
Noble and Greenough’s preparatory 
school and thence to Harvard, grad- 
uating in the class of 1911. 

He was married to Miss Madeleine 
Fellows of Manchester, N. H., No- 
vember 1, 1916. The glad tidings of 
the birth of a son, born August 2, and 
named John Butler, reached him in 
camp in France. 

After leaving college the intimate 
training received by both sons, under 
the immediate supervision of their 
father, qualified them upon his death 
to assume the care of the family’s 
widely extended business interests. 
Never rugged he yet had kept him- 
self equal to his work through his love 
of outdoor life, being especially ex- 
pert in horsemanship. 

Then came the call that startled 
a self-complacent world. How he met 
the call you remember. For him the 
life of camp and battlefield had no at- 
traction. He was not deceived as to 
what it all meant. He weighed the 
future with the present and the 
glamor of war held nothing to com- 
pare with what was already his. It 
was all against his temperament, his 
training, his ideals. No overflow of 
animal spirits could carry him easily 
out of the old life into the new. But 
duty called and he answered. 

He enlisted in the Quartermaster’s 
Department August 7, 1917, and was 
attached to the 301lst Company, 
Motor Supply Train 401. Upon ar- 
rival in France he wrote his mother, 
“Dec. 5th, 12:40 A. M., our ship 
sailed out of New York harbor and 
landed us at San Nazarre.” 

He remained in France until his 
death, August 21, when after a single 
day’s illness he “‘ went West.’’ He had 
written home: ‘I am gradually get- 
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ting accustomed to my new work. 
Upon this office devolves jurisdiction 
over all motor vehicles, repair shops, 
reserve parks, storage depots and op- 
erating personnel through the section. 
I know that it will prove interesting 
work.” 

It is gratifying to learn that his 
faithfulness and ability have been 
recognized by his superiors, a lieuten- 
ant’s commission having been an- 
nounced almost simultaneously with 
the news of his death. How exacting 
his task was may be learned from this 
extract from one of his letters; ‘“‘The 
last and the first days of the months 
are busy days in Army offices, pay- 
rolls, strength reports, ration-returns 
and rosters all require much care and 
consideration and endless hours of 
work.” 

Concerning the part he played in 
this critical period of the world’s life, 
a soldier-friend in Europe wrote, ‘‘ He 
is doing a wonderful work and doing it 
well.” His will to serve was stronger 
than his bodily strength. Doubly 
great then is the meed of praise that 
is his due. 

in Archibald Smith flowered the 
finest traits of New England culture. 
The commandment to ‘‘honor thy 
father and thy mother” never was 
more sacredly kept. It was the key- 
note of his being. The signal con- 
scientiousness manifested in his de- 
voted attachment to brother and aunt 
as well as parents was the most pro- 
nounced feature of his character. 

Modest, reverent, teachable, re- 
specting the rights of others, but 
never self-assertive, he grew in wis- 
dom and power until the end. - With 
what distinctness are the very depths 
of his teachable nature revealed in the 
well-remembered words, spoken at 
the beginning of his business career: 
“T may not seem to be doing any- 
thing. I am just listening ta father.” 
His careful thoughtfulness, which 
weighed all things most scrupulously, 
was carried into every relation of life. 

A beautiful courtesy lent distinc- 
tion to his bearing. No one, rich or 


poor, wise or ignorant, ever felt that 
the just respect due him was denied. 

His innate refinement kept him 
from the coarser things, but pure 
democracy, for which he died, was 
also something by which he had al- 
ways lived. 

Reserved and self-contained as he 
may have seemed to strangers, those 
closest to him recognized how deep 
and warm were his affections. The 
love manifest in the inner circles of 
the home was transformed beyond 
their boundaries into undying friend- 
ship for his comrades. 

Many a youthful soul has _ laid 
down his life for his native France, 
England, Belgium or Italy. Many 
another valiant boy from America has 
crossed the wide seas to fight and dié 
by their side. But nowhere, on sea or 
land, or in the air, has a more knightly 
spirit answered to the summons of 
death than Archibald Lavender 
Smith. 

We are told that the young men, 
who comprise our armies overseas, are 
to return to their homes, grander men 
than when they left them, because 
they have been baptized into a con- 
sciousness of the spiritual realities of 
existence. No doubt Archibald, had 
he lived to come back, would have re- 
turned with his realization of the re- 
ligious value of life deeply enhanced. 
But when he left home, he marched 
away, not only a soldier of his country, 
but a soldier of the cross as well. Let 
me quote these characteristic words 
sent home: ‘I am thankful that you 
and my beloved father taught me the 
way and the wisdom of the Christian 
life. I am trying to live up to my 
ideals. It may be, that I will be called 
upon, to lay down my life, in this 
great struggle. I do not fear death, 
but I want to live for my loved ones.” 

From childhood up religion was a 
reality to him. He united with the 
Hillsborough Church September 10, 
1905. I can see in memory, you too 
can see, the tall willowy figure mov- 
ing graciously along these aisles, wel- 
coming all who came. He could not 
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but have carried his religion with him, 
‘for it was a part of himself. 

I have been proud this last year to 
think that the noble-minded young 
men of England and of France whom 
he might meet would find before them 
a typical young American at his best. 
He was the royal product of the demo- 
cratic American home, community 
and church. He embodied American 
idealism. In an army that makes no 
distinction between rich and poor, 
Archibald marched side by side with 
his comrades. 

He was conscious of what he was 
giving. He had much to give and he 
gave all, for he had learned that serv- 
ice of humanity crowned with love to 
God is the sum total of life’s meaning. 
Last January he wrote: “I know what 
it is like to have a sense of duty call- 
ing you in two directions at once. If 
your soul is sincere, you must yield 
to the stronger call. That is what I 
did, and I found it to be a problem.” 
(In letter of January 3.) 

Amid the host of high-minded 
American boys, that have swept across 
the fields of France, or searched the 
ocean depths, or climbed the heights 
above the earth, there is not one more 
noble than he whom his native town 
crowns with loving honor today. Of 
perfect integrity, true as steel, un- 
spoiled by prosperity, this young man, 
who kept the commandment to honor 
father and mother, should, we feel, 
have received the promise that ‘thy 
days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” But 
his memory will be long in the land. 


The bell of Smith Memorial Church 
will sound sweeter as the years go by. 

His spirit and the spirits of his 
brave companions who have gone 
forth from Hillsborough to die in the 
cause of humanity will become a part 
of the very air we breathe. The roads 
about his native village, the hills and 
lakes and streams, with which he was 
so closely associated, will grow more 
beautiful. He will live, too, a source 
of inspiration in every word of truth 
and every act of right and liberty of 
this town. 

Had he returned there is no honor 
that could come to him equal to the 
honor that has overtaken him in a 
foreign land and crowned in death. 

Tradition has it that Lafayette re- 
quested that soil from Bunker Hill be 
brought to France for his last resting 
place and that in this holy earth he 
was buried. 

The soil of America will not be less 
sacred—it will be more sacred—be- 
cause the bodies of our beloved boys 
that, now that the war is over, are to 
be reverently borne back to their 
native land, have first for a little space 
slept in the glorious soil of France or 
Belgium, lands for which they have 
died, that they might be set free from 
tyranny and wrong. 


“‘I-with uncovered head salute the sacred 

dead, 

Who went and who return not. Say not so! 

They come transfigured back, 

Secure from change in their high-hearted 
ways, 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 

Of morn on their white Shields of Expect- 
ation.” 





A NEW NEW HAMPSHIRE NOVELIST 


The list of books to be published 
in the spring by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, will include a 
novel, ‘‘The Old Gray Homestead,”’ 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes (Mrs. 
Henry W. Keyes) of Haverhill, N. H. 
It is a matter of pride to the GRANITE 
Monruuy that the first published 


contributions of Mrs. Keyes were 
printed in this magazine; soon fol- 
lowed, however, by her appearance 
among the contributors to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and other periodicals of 
national circulation. The appearance 
of her first novel will be awaited with 
much interest in her home state. 





OFFICIAL NEW H 


AMPSHIRE, 1919-1920 
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By Harlan C. Pearson 


In one respect the biennial election 
of November, 1918, in New Hamp- 
shire, was of unique importance. Be- 
cause of the death of United States 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, two 
members of the upper house of the 
national legislature were elected on 
the same ballot; one to complete 
Senator Gallinger’s unexpired term 
until March 4, 1921, and the other to 
succeed Senator Henry F. Hollis, 
who was not a candidate for re- 
élection, for the term ending March 
4, 1925. 

There were also chosen at the same 
time a new governor, two congress- 
men, the five members of the execu- 
tive council, twenty-four state-sen- 
ators, four hundred and six members 
of the state House of Representatives 
and eighty county officers. 

Because of the lively contest for 
the Republican senatorial nomina- 
tion, in which Governor Henry W. 
Keyes won from former Governor 
Rolland H. Spaulding by the narrow 
margin of three hundred votes, much 
interest was taken in the Republican 
primary, which continued, also, into 
the convention by which a candidate 
. to succeed Senator Gallinger was 
chosen. 

The fact that there was no sharp 
rivalry for the Democratic nomina- 
tions gave the leaders of that party 
an opportunity to bring about the 
selection of a strong ticket, headed by 
former Congressman Eugene E. Reed 
and Chairman John B. Jameson of 
the Public Safety Committee for the 
senatorial seats; State Senator Na- 
thaniel E. Martin of Concord, one 
of the leaders of the state bar, for 
governor; and two young lawyers of 
eloquence and vote-getting ability, 
William N. Rogers of Wakefield and 
Harry F. Lake of Concord, for con- 
gressmen. 


The Liberty Loan campaign and 
the influenza epidemic occupied the 
public attention so completely during 
the month of October that the po- 
litical campaign was one of the short- 
est on record and entirely out of 
proportion to the importance of the 
issues and offices at stake. 

Former Mayor Dwight Hall of 
Dover, who managed the Republi- 
can campaign of 1914, which elected 
Governor Spaulding and Senator Gal- 
linger, was called back to the chair- 
manship of the Republican State 
Committee, and City Solicitor Alex- 
ander Murchie succeeded as_ the 
Democratic Committee chairman his 
brother, Major Robert C. Murchie, - 
who was in France with the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

The period of active campaigning 
covered less than a fortnight, but in 
that time rallies were held in all the 
principal centers, the newspapers car- 
ried a record-breaking amount of 
political advertising and the rival 
committees managed to spend about 
$20,000 each with the aggregate of the 
expenditures by individual candidates 
amounting to as much more. 

President Wilson and ex-President 
Roosevelt wrote letters asking for 
support for the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates, respectively, and 
former President Taft came to New 
Hampshire to speak for the Repub- 
licans. United States senators and 
congressmen, cabinet members and 
other political leaders of national 
fame also were heard on the stump, 
and the suffragists and anti-suffragists 
took a prominent part in the fray. 

The result was that in spite of the 
absence of 17,000 New Hampshire 
men in the army and navy, only a 
few of whom were reached by the 
soldiers’ voting law, the total vote 
passed the 71,000 mark. The Re- 
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publicans made almost a clean sweep 
by majorities of from 1,000 to 6,000, 
the highest office to which a Demo- 


crat was elected. being the seat in the. 


executive council from the Manches- 
ter district. 

The printing of brief sketches of 
the men who will make up New 
Hampshire officialdom in 1919 and 
1920 is begun herewith and will con- 
tinue in subsequent issues. 


Governor-elect John Henry Bart- 
lett was born in Sunapee, March 15, 
1869, the son of John Z. and Sophronia 
(Sargent) Bartlett. He attended the 
public schools, Colby Academy, in 
the neighboring town of New London, 
and Dartmouth College, where he 
was a prominent member of what has 
since become known as the famous 
class of 1894. After graduation, 
while studying law, he supported 
himself by teaching and was principal 
of grammar and high. schools in 
Portsmouth for four years. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1898, and be- 
coming a partner of Judge Calvin 
Page, he has attained a high degree 
of success in that profession. He was 
postmaster of Portsmouth for two 
terms under Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt. Always an ardent 
Republican he served as chairman of 
the party city committee at Ports- 
mouth and as a member of the state 
committee. He was chairman of 
the state convention of 1916 and a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives of 1917, serving on the committee 
on the judiciary. He was the author 
of some of the most important pieces 
of legislation of the session and made 
some of its most notable speeches. 
From the entrance of this country 
into the world war he devoted almost 
his whole time to patriotic service in 
whatever capacity he was most needed. 
He was nominated for governor in the 
Republican primary without opposi- 
tion and the majority by which he 
was elected in November was the 
largest of that of any candidate 
on the ticket. Colonel Bartlett 


gained his military title by service 
on the staff of Governor John 
McLane. He is a Mason, Knight 
Templar, Knight of Pythias, Patron 
of Husbandry, member of the Ports- 
mouth Athletic Club, the Warwick 
Club, the Theta Delta Chi col- 
lege fraternity and the Casque and 
Gauntlet senior society at Dart- 
mouth. He is a trustee of Colby 
Academy and of the Portsmouth 
Trust and Guarantee Company. 
Colonel Bartlett married Agnes, 
daughter of Judge Calvin Page, and 
they have one son, Calvin Page 
Bartlett, a student at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. Mrs. Bartlett 
is Portsmouth’s war historian and an 
accomplished genealogist. Governor 
Bartlett was reared a Methodist, but 
since his marriage has attended the 
Unitarian Church.’ The large meas- 
ure of professional, political and per- 
sonal success which he has achieved 
has been the result of hard work, 
diligent and thorough study, a keen 
brain and an eloquent tongue. All 
these qualifications will contribute 
to his equipment for the governorship 
and make it possible for him to shed 
new luster upon the family name he 
bears, one of the most distinguished 
in New Hampshire history. 


United States Senator Henry F. 
Hollis was elected by the Legislature 
of 1913, just before the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment for the 
election of senators by the people, 
for the term ending March 4, 1919. 
He is, and has been for some months, 
in Europe on a diplomatic mission, 
and, for personal reasons, was not a 
candidate for reélection. 

Senator Hollis was born in Concord, 
August 30, 1869. He received his 
preliminary education at the Concord 
high school and with a private tutor 
at Concord, Mass. He graduated, 
magna cum laude and Phi Beta 
Kappa, from Harvard University in 
the class of 1892, with the degree of 
A.B., and was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in the following March. 
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Since that time he has practised law 
in Concord, with especial success in 
the trial of large personal injury cases 
in the state and federal courts. 

Up to the time of his election as 
Senator, Mr. Hollis had held but one 
elective office, that of member of the 
Concord school board; but he had 
been the candidate of the Democratic 
party for Congress and for governor 


regarded by his colleagues as of such 
value that he was made chairman of 
the sub-committee on rural credits 
and became the father of the im- 
portant legislation on that subject. 
The Free Tolls Bill, the Federal 
Trade Commission Bill, the Ship- 
ping Bill and various war measures 
on President Wilson’s program have 
been the subject of important speeches 





United States Senator Henry F. Hollis 


and was its recognized state leader 
after 1900. 

Immediately following his arrival 
in Washington, Senator Hollis took a 
prominent part in the consideration 
of the new tariff bill and made a 
speech concerning the textile in- 
dustry in New Hampshire which at- 
tracted wide attention. The Federal 
Reserve Banking Act next received his 
attention and his work upon it was 


by Senator Hollis in the upper house 
of the national legislature and he also 
has made addresses in various parts 
of the country which have attracted 
wide attention. In October, 1914, 
he was appointed a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Following the passage of his Farm 
Loan Act, the New Republic said in 
May, 1916, “Senator Hollis has es- 
tablished a place for himself on the 
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’ roll, none too long, of constructive 
American legislators through his work 
in preparing and securing the passage 
in the Senate of the Rural Credits 
Bill that bears his name.” 


Governor Henry W. Keyes, elected 
to succeed Senator Hollis, was born 
in Newbury, Vt., May 23, 1863. He 
was educated in the Boston public 
schools, at Milton Academy and at 
Harvard College, receiving the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts from that insti- 
tution in 1887. While of creditable 
scholastic standing, Mr. Keyes was 
especially prominent in the athletic 
and social life of the university, being 
captain and afterwards coach of the 
’varsity crew and first marshal of his 
class for Commencement Week. 
After graduation Mr. Keyes elected 
to follow the life of a farmer upon the 
broad and fertile acres of the estate 
which his father had founded at 
North Haverhill upon the banks of 
the Connecticut river. 





United States Senator Henry W. Keyes 


He stocked 
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the farm with Holstein-Friesian cattle, 
personally selected by him in Europe, 
and has made it a model establish- 
ment of up-to-date agriculture and 
stock-breeding. 

Public affairs, however, have en- 
grossed much of his time. From 1894 
to 1918 he was continuously select- 
man of his town. He represented it 
in the Legislatures of 1891, 1893 and 
1915 and»was a member of the state 
Senate in 1903. From that year 


until 1913 he was a member of the 
State License Commission and in 1915 
and 1916 wasitschairman. Healsohas 
served as a trustee of the State College 
at Durham and has received from that 
institution the honorary degree of 
LL.D., while Dartmouth has made 
him a Master of Arts. 

Important business positions held 
by Governor Keyes include those of 
director of the New England Tele- 
phone Company, president of the 
Sullivan County Railroad, president 
of the Passumpsic and Connecticut 
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Rivers Railroad, president of the 
Woodsville National Bank, vice- 
president of the Nashua River Paper 
Company, director of the United Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, 
etc. 

Governor Keyes is a Mason and 
Patron of Husbandry and by re- 
ligious affiliation an Episcopalian. 
He married at Newbury, Vt., June 


attention at his hands and he es- 
tablished a new record in the way 
of frictionless relations between the 
chief executive and his council and 
with the General Court. 


United States Senator George Hig- 
gins Moses was born at Lubec, Me., 
February 9, 1869: His father, the 
late Rev. T. G. Moses, soon removing 





United States Senator George H. Moses 


8, 1904, Frances Parkinson Wheeler, 
and they have three fine sons, Henry 
W., Jr., John P. and Francis. 

As a “‘war governor” Senator-elect 
Keyes was most successful, and the 
authorities at Washington have been 
prompt and cordial in acknowledging 
the thorough codéperation of the state 
of New Hampshire in all war measures. 
The affairs of state not connected 
with the war also received careful 


to Franklin, this state, the son was 
educated in the high school there, at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and at 
Dartmouth College, class of 1890. 
Immediately upon graduation, Mr. 
Moses joined the editorial staff of the 
Concord Evening Monitor, beginning a 
connection which continued almost 
twenty-eight years and which in- 
cluded all grades of editorial service 
and responsibility, and, since 1898, 
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a half ownership in the property. 
In the earlier years of his journalistic 
work, Mr. Moses was afrequent con- 
tributor to the GRANITE MONTHLY, as 
well as to other magazines, and his 
historical sketches of New Hamp- 
shire towns are among the _ best 
features of certain volumes of this 
periodical. 

The natural inclination of Senator 
Moses for participation in politics 
showed itself early in his life and be- 
fore he had attained his majority he 
was secretary to Governor David H. 
Goodell during the legislative session 
of 1889. And in 1890, as secretary 
of Chairman Frank C. Churchill of 
the Republican state committee, he 
began a connection with that body 
which in continuous, intimate, val- 
uable service is approached by but 
one other man in the New Hampshire. 

From 1893 to 1907 Senator Moses 
was secretary of the New Hampshire 
state forestry commission. In 1905, 
during the Russo-Japanese peace ne- 
gotiations at Portsmouth he acted as 
secretary to Governor John McLane 
of New Hampshire. In 1908 he was 
delegate-at-large to the Republican 
national convention at Chicago; and 
in 1909 the nominee of that conven- 
tion, President William H. Taft, ap- 
pointed Mr. Moses envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the kingdoms of 
Greece and Montenegro. 

Returning from that mission in 
November, 1912, Mr. Moses engaged 
in building up the commercial rela- 
tions between this country and 
Greece, while acting as the fiscal agent 
of the latter country in the United 
States. He also became the active 
head of the National Republican 
Publicity Association, with head- 
quarters at Washington, and was en- 
gaged in that work at the time he 
became a candidate for the Senate. 
Originally a candidate in the primary 
for the succession to Senator Hollis, 
Mr. Moses withdrew from that race 
after the death of Senator Gallinger 
and transferred his campaign to the 


convention which made the nomina- 
tion for the unfinished term. This: 
was a successful piece of political 
strategy characteristic of Mr. Moses’s. 
keenness in sizing up a situation. 
Senator Moses is a member of the 
Patrons of Husbandry and of clubs 
in various cities. He attends the 
Congregationalist Church. On Oc- 
tober 3, 1893, he married Miss Flor- 
ence A. Gordon of Franklin and they 
have one son, Gordon, a midshipman 
in the United States Naval Academy. 


Edward Hills Wason of Nashua, 
elected for his third term in the na- 
tional House of Representatives, was. 
born in New Boston, September 2,. 
1865, the son of the late George A. 
and Clara Louise (Hills) Wason. 
He was educated in the town schools. 
of New Boston, at Francestown 
Academy and at the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, from which he graduated 
in 1886 and of which he has been an 
alumni trustee since July, 1906. 

He studied law with George B. 
French at the Boston University Law 
School, from which he graduated in 
1890, being admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in the same year. He 
has practised his profession since that 
time with marked success in the city 
of Nashua and at the same time has 
owned and managed one of the best 
farms in the state,. situated in a 
suburb of the city.. He has been 
president of the Nashua and Green- 
field fairs and in very many ways has 
shown his interest in agriculture, an 
interest which has received apprecia- 
tive notice in his- appointment at 
Washington as a member of the very 
important House Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

From his youth Congressman 
Wason has been intensely interested 
in public affairs and thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity for the success 
of the Republican party principles in 
order that the prosperity of the na- 
tion shall continue. He was sergeant- 
at-arms of the New Hampshire State 
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Senate in 1887 and 1889, assistant 
clerk in 1891 and 1893 and clerk in 
1895. In 1891 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Nashua board of education 
and became its president in 1895. 
He served as city solicitor of Nashua, 
county solicitor of Hillsborough 


second degree Mason, Knight of 
Pythias, Patron of Husbandry and 
Elk; president of the Nashua In- 
stitution for Savings and the Nashua 
Coal and Coke Company and a 
member of the Nashua Country 
Club. He is unmarried. 





Congressman Edward H. Wason 


County and two years as president 
of the Nashua city council. \ 

A member of the House of Repre- 
sentative of New Hampshire in 1899, 
1909 and 1913 and a delegate tothe 
constitutional conventions of 1902 
and 1912, Mr. Wason so thoroughly 
impressed the people of the state 
with his fitness for valuable service 
as a legislator that his promotion to 
the national arena at Washington 
was fore-ordained. 

Congressman Wason is a thirty- 


Sherman E. Burroughs offMan- 
chester, reélected to Congress from 
the First New Hampshire District, 
was born in Dunbarton, February 6, 
1870, the son of John H. and Helen 
M. (Baker) Burroughs. He at- 
tended the town schools of Dunbarton 
and Bow. and prepared at the Concord 
high school for Dartmouth College, 
from which institution he graduated 
with high honors and the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1894. While at 
college he was especially distinguished 
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as a speaker, but was prominent in 
various activities. 

After graduation he went to Wash- 
ington as secretary to his uncle, the 
late Congressman Henry M. Baker, at 
the same time studying law and re- 
ceiving the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws and Master of Laws from Co- 
lumbian University. Admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar in 1897, he 
has practised his profession since that 
year in the city of Manchester most 
of the time as a member of the lead- 





Congressman Sherman E. Burroughs 


ing firm headed by Hon. David A. 
Taggart. ; 

In 1901 he was a member of the 
Legislature from his old home town of 
Bow and served with distinction on 
the judiciary committee, also taking 
a prominent part in the debates of 
the session; but with this exception 
he found no time for political service 
until his election to the national 
House in 1917 to fill out the unex- 
pired term of the late Congressman 
Cyrus A. Sulloway. In the brief 
period of his official residence at 
Washington he already has established 
himself firmly in the estimation of his 
colleagues as a valuable member; 


an opinion shared by the voters of 
his district, as shown by his reélection 
in November. 

No man in the state has shown a 
greater degree of interest in its pro- 
gress along all worthy lines than has 
Congressman Burroughs and few 
have given to such causes an equal 
amount of time and energy. He was 
a member of the state board of chari- 
ties and corrections from 1901 to 1917 
and its chairman after 1911 and is 
now the president of the New Hamp- 
shire Children’s Aid and Protective 
Society. He is an Episcopalian and 
a trustee of the diocesan Orphans’ 
Home; a thirty-second degree Mason 
and a member of various clubs. He 
married, April 21, 1898, Helen S. 
Phillips, and they have four sons, 
Robert P., John H., Sherman E.., 
Jr., and Henry B., the oldest of whom 
is now following:in his father’s foot- 
steps at Dartmouth. 


Stephen W. Clow of Wolfeboro, 
elected to the executive council from 
the First District, comprising the 
counties of Carroll, Codés and Grafton, 
was born in Wolfeboro, April 2, 1866, 
and was educated in the district 
schools and at Wolfeboro and Tufton- 
boro Academy, a famous school half a 
century ago. He always has resided 
in Wolfeboro and is recognized as one 
of the town’s best and most sub- 
stantial citizens. He has served the 
town more years as selectman than 
has any other man in its history and 
new holds that office. He was a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1893, serving on the com- 
mittees on Military Affairs and In- 
dustrial School, and was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 
1902. For six years he has been a 
commissioner of Carroll County. 
Councilor Clow always has been a 
Republican and a firm believer in the 
party principles. 

Mr. Clow is extensively engaged in 
farming and lumbering and owns and 
operates the box and sawmill at Wolfe- 
boro, doing a general mill business. 
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In addition he handles outside opera- 
tions to the extent of from three mil- 
lion to five million feet of lumber a 
year, and is the largest single em- 





Councilor Stephen W. Clow 


ployer of labor in Wolfeboro, as well 
as the largest owner of real estate and 
heaviest taxpayer in the town. Al- 
ways taking a deep and active inter- 
est in the welfare of Wolfeboro he has 
had a prominent part in the devel- 
opment of its summer business and 
takes just pride in its success. 
Councilor Clow is a member of 
Morning Star Lodge, No. 17, of the 
Masonic order, and of the Eastern 
Star. Heattends the Advent Church. 
He and his wife have two daughters 
and a son, Captain Fred E. Clow of 
the Medical Reserve Corps, a lead- 
ing medical practitioner of Carroll 
County, who was a member of the 
local draft board under the selective 
service act prior to his enlistment. 


Arthur Gilman Whittemore, coun- 
cilor from the second district, was 
born in Pembroke, July 26, 1856, the 


son of Honorable Aaron and Ariannah 
Barstow Whittemore, being the great- 
grandson of a Revolutionary soldier 
and the great-great-grandson of 
Pembroke’s first minister, Rev. Aaron 
Whittemore, who was ordained in 
1737. On his mother’s side he is 
descended from Elder William Brews- 
ter of Plymouth. Councilor Whitte- 
more was educated at Pembroke 
Academy and the Harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the bar 
in 1879, having practiced his pro- 
fession with consistent and marked 
success since that date. 

A director and a trustee of the 
Strafford National and Strafford Sav- 
ings banks, of Dover, he rendered 
distinguished service as receiver of the 
Dover National Bank in 1895 and also 





Councilor Arthur G. Whittemore 


assisted in reorganizing the Somers- 
worth National Bank. He was water 
commissioner of Dover from 1887 un- 
til his election as mayor in 1900. 
He served three terms in that office 
and while mayor was also elected 
representative to the Legislature of 
1903, serving on the committee on the 











judiciary, which was made also the 
committee on liquor laws. From 
1903 until 1911 Mr. Whittemore was 
a member of the state railroad com- 
mission. 

He married June 21, 1887, Caro- 
line B. Rundlett of Dover, and they 
have two children, Lieutenant Manvel 
Whittemore, U. S. A., a Dartmouth 
graduate, and Caroline, a member of 
the senior class at Radcliffe College. 
Mr. Whittemore is an Episcopalian 
and a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and of the Bellamy Club, 
Dover, and the Derryfield Club, 
Manchester. He has been president 
of the New Hampshire Genealogical 
Society and governor of the Society 
of Colonial Wars in the state of New 
Hampshire. 





Councilor John G. Welpley 


In the council of Governor John 
H. Bartlett, as was the case with the 
council of Governor Henry W. Keyes, 
there is one Democrat, furnished by 
the city of Manchester. Mayor 
Moise Verrette, who represented the 
third councilor district in 1917 and 
1918, is succeeded by John G. Welp- 
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ley, who will occupy the chair for the 
years 1919 and 1920. Mr. Welpley 
was born in Manchester, March 1, 
1868, and educated in the public 
schools of that city. For more than 
twenty-five years he was in business 
as a barber on Granite Square. He is 
interested in real estate and is a 
notary and justice of the peace; his 
ability as a linguist adding to his 
business qualifications. 

Councilor Welpley has been prom- 
inent in trades union matters for 
many years and was the first state 
organizer of the J. B. I. U. of A. 
He is especially well known as an 
entertainer, both as a vocal soloist 
and as a reader, and as a member of 
the Imperial Male Quartette, a lead- 
ing vaudeville, minstrel and concert 
attraction. Mr. Welpley was a mem- 
ber of the once famous Bradley 
Lyceum of Manchester; was secre- 
tary and member of the board of di- 
rectors of the West Side Reading 
Room for seven years; and secretary 
of the West Manchester Taxpayers’ 
Association. 

The councilor has been a delegate 
to many labor and political conven- 
tions and is a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1918. He is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Ward 11, Manchester, Demo- 
cratic Club, but has not been an ac- 
tive aspirant for political office for 
himself. Fifty prominent men of 
his party in the third district peti- 
tioned for his nomination for coun- 
cilor, he was unopposed at the primary, 
and defeated that well-known Man- 
chester attorney City Solicitor Charles 
D. Barnard at the November election. 

Councilor Welpley is married and 
the father of two children. He is a 
member of the Patrons of Husbandry. 


General John Henry Brown of 
Concord, councilor for the fifth dis- 
trict, was born in Bridgewater, May 
20, 1850, the seventeenth and young- 
est child of Deacon James Brown, and 
was educated in the town schools 
and at New Hampton Institution. 
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He moved to Bristol with his parents 
in 1867 and in 1872 married Marietta 
S., daughter of Joseph and Sally 
(Cram) Lougee. He was in trade in 
Bristol for a number of years and 





Councilor John H. Brown 


later was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness and as a land surveyor. In 
1881-82 he was a railway mail clerk 
and from 1882 to -1885, post-master 
at Bristol, where he was selectman 
for eight years, deputy sheriff, four 
years, and representative to the 
Legislature of 1891. 

He was freight and claim agent 
for the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
and Boston & Maine railroads for 
many years, during which he removed 
to Concord, of which city he was post- 
master from 1905 to 1917. He was 
commissary general on the staff of 
Governor Charles A. Busiel, 1895-96; 
delegate to the Republican national 
convention of 1896 and an “original 
McKinley man’’; presidential elector 
in 1900; and delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1918. 

At a special election to fill the 
vacancy in the council of Governor 


Henry W. Keyes, caused by the 
death of Hon. Edward H. Carroll, 
General Brown was elected without 
opposition; and at the regular elec- 
tion in November he was chosen to 
serve in Governor Bartlett’s council 
by a majority of 2,129. 

Councilor Brown is a thirty-second 
degree Mason and Shriner and a 
member of the Wonolancet Club, 
Concord. He is an extensive owner 
of real estate in Ward Six, Concord, 
where he and Mrs. Brown have a 
handsome home on South Spring 
Street. A successful business man and 
competent public official, General 
Brown also has, and well deserves, the 
reputation of being one of the most 
sagacious political leaders in the state. 





Councilor Windsor H. Goodnow 


Honorable Windsor H. Goodnow of 
Keene, councilor from the fourth dis- 
trict, is one of the leading merchants 
and business men of south-western 
New Hampshire. Born in Lyme, 
December 11, 1863, he spent his boy- 
hood in East Jaffrey, where he at- 
tended the public schools, afterwards 
beginning his business career in the 
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general store in which his brother, 
Hon. Walter L. Goodnow, was a 
partner. On attaining his majority 
he became a partner in the W. L. 
Goodnow Company, now Goodnow 
Brothers Company, which controls a 
chain of fourteen department stores 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, employ- 
ing in the aggregate six hundred 
people. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Goodnow 
has been a respected and influential 
resident of the city of Keene, which 
he served two years in the city coun- 
cil, one year as its president. In 
1903 he was a member of the state 
House of Representatives and in 1911 
of the state Senate. 

Councilor Goodnow is deeply in- 


terested in agricultural pursuits and 
is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Cheshire County Farm 
Bureau. He is a director of the Ash- 
uelot National Bank, of the Keene 
Development Company and of the 
Keene Commercial Club and is a 
trustee of the Keene Savings Bank, 
and of the Keene Academy Fund. 

Mr. Goodnow is affiliated with 
the Masonic Order through Charity 
Lodge of East Jaffrey, the chapter 
and commandery in Keene and Bek- 
tash temple of the Mystic Shrine at 
Concord. He is also a member of 
the Elks, Odd Fellows and Red Men 
and of the Wentworth Club. His re- 
ligious connection is with the First 
Baptist Church of Keene of which 
he is a trustee. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE LAUREL 
By E. R. Sheldrick 


More hardy than the holly, 
Or the climbing mistletoe, 
Our dark green laurel glistens 

Above the Christmas snow. 


When springtime wakes the flowers 
And roses come in June 

Then is the sturdy laurel 
All sweet with rosy bloom. 





And now though snow shrouds cover 
The earth, all dead and sere, 

Like the promise of the laurel 
Comes the dawning of the year. 


Wilton, N. H. 























EDITORIAL 


Fifty volumes of the GRANITE 
Monta ty fill the bookshelves before 
us in honorable and impressive array, 
as we write. Sets similarly complete 
are among the prized possessions of 
the best libraries, public and private, 
in our state. Those who have con- 
sulted them most often are best aware 
of the treasures of historical and bio- 
graphical information and the large 
amount of good literature to be found 
within their covers. So far as our 
information goes, no other state in the 
Union has a state magazine with an 
equal record of continuous publication 
and steady devotion to a single pur- 
pose. 

That the Granite Montuiy has 
been able to make such a record has 
been due in very large measure to the 
historical learning, the journalistic 
ability, the unselfish devotion and the 
unshaken patience and perseverance 
of one man, Mr. Henry H. Metcalf. 
He founded the magazine and during 
most of its life has been both its editor 
and publisher. The monetary return 
from his labors has not been large, but 
he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that no other man of his time has done 
work of equal value in ascertaining, 
recording and preserving for posterity 
the accurate annals of New Hamp- 
shire. To say nothing of the several 
admirable books of history and bi- 
ography, which bear his name as 
author, editor or compiler, and upon 
the most ambitious of which he now 
is engaged, the fifty volumes of the 
GRANITE Monru_y form a life work 
monument of which any man well 
might be proud. 

The new editor and publisher of the 
GRANITE Monruty realizes that he 
cannot hope to continue Mr. Met- 
calf’s work upon the same lines with 


similar success. But he has lived in 
New Hampshire all his life; his active 
newspaper work for twenty-five years 
has been a daily, practical study of 
the people and the places, the re- 
sources and the problems, of New 
Hampshire; he loves the Granite 
State, reveres her past, believes in her 
future; and proposes to give his ut- 
most efforts to making the GRANITE 
MONTHLY an instrument of some util- 
ity for the welfare of our common- 
wealth. 

To preserve the past, to picture the 
present, to plan for the future, of New 
Hampshire, will be the mission and 
the motto of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
under its present direction. 

If it is to be able to do this, it must 
have as much support, at least, from 
the people of New Hampshire and the 
friends of the Granite State, as it has 
had in the past. This means an in- 
creased subscription price; because in 
no business has the purchasing power 
of a dollar decreased in greater pro- 
portion than in magazine publication. 
No one cares to listen to a demonstra- 
tion of this problem. Everyone has 
troubles of his own on the same line. 
But the fact remains that two dollars 
a year for the GRANITE MONTHLY does 
not mean as much to the publisher 
today as one dollar did when the 
magazine was founded. 

So we feel compelled to increase the 
price of the MonTHLy to twenty cents 
a copy and two dollars a year; but 
at the same time we make this offer 
in good faith: To any paid in advance 
subscriber who at the end of the year 
feels that he has not received his 
money’s worth, we will refund, cheer- 
fully and without argument, his two 
dollars. 











A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


One of the best of the ‘ war books,”’ 
and one the interest, timeliness and 
value of which have not been de- 
creased by the ending of hostilities, is 
“The Fighting Fleets,” written by 
Ralph D. Paine, representative in the 
New Hampshire Legislature of 1919 





Ralph D. Paine 


from the town of Durham. Mr. 
Paine has been a war correspondent 
for twenty years, beginning in Cuba 
in 1898, a boy four years out of col- 
lege, and afterwards watching the 
Boxers in China, the Russians and 
the Japs, the Greeks and the Turks, 
the Slavs and the Teutons. Also, he 
was a sailor years before he was a 
writer, and he has been in everything 
afloat from a Yale ’varsity boat to a 
blockade runner. No wonder he was 
indignant when a destroyer com- 
mander condoled with him about how 


seasick he would be if he took a cruise 
in that flotilla! 

However, he took that cruise and 
many others with our American sea 
fighters across the Atlantic. He went 
with full credentials from the Navy 
Department and the Committee on 
Public Information; he saw all there 
was to see, he heard all there was to 
hear; and with admirable discretion, 
but tremendous interest, he has told 
the story, a story that will thrill every 
true American with pride for our 
Navy, ships and men. It did not 
take long, after we once got into the 
war, for the information to spread 
that our Navy was doing itself proud. 
We believed it, we were glad of it, but 
as to the details of it we were more 
than a bit hazy. Mr. Paine in his 
book supplies some of these details, 
many of them, and for every one of 
them we are glad. 

With him we can sail the sea hunt- 
ing for the enemy and protecting the 
bridge of ships; we can go down in sub- 
marines, we can go up in sea planes, 
and, now and then, we can touch land 
again, in Ireland, on the English 
North Sea coast, in Brittany, at Dun- 
kirk; and everywhere we find quiet 
bravery, heroic devotion to duty, 
mingled with unquenched humor and 
that American spirit, which, according 
to Kipling, fears not to shake the iron 
hand of Fate. There is grim tragedy 
in some of Mr. Paine’s pages; in others 
there is fresh emphasis upon the hell- 
ishness of the Huns; but the dominant 
note of the book is the willingness, the 
readiness and the ability of the Ameri- 
can Navy to do the great work which 
it had to doin the world war. Just as 
Mr. Paine himself was able, willing 
and ready, to fill the great war report- 
ing assignment of which this book is 
the result. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


MRS. SOPHIA D. HALL 


Mrs. Sophia Dodge Hall, wife of Colonel 
Daniel Hall of Dover, died at their home in 
that city on Sunday afternoon, December 1, 
after a long and painful illness, borne with 
great resignation. Her activity in good 
works and for the public welfare was known 
and appreciated throughout the state and she 
is Wi a and sincerely mourned. Mrs. Hall 


Mrs. Hall’s name headed the list of charter 
members of Sawyer Woman’s Relief Corps, 
when it was organized at Dover in 1886, and 
she was its first president. In 1892-93 she 
was president of the New Hampshire Depart- 
ment, W. R. C. In 1892 she was appointed 
by the governor of the state to represent New 
Hampshire upon the Board of Lady Managers 
of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago and 





The Late Mrs 


was born in Rochester, August 16, 1842, the 
daughter of Jonathan T. and Sarah (Hanson) 
Dodge, and was a graduate of Abbott Acad- 
emy for young women at Andover, Mass. 
An excellent singer, she often was heard. as 
a soloist at patriotic meetings in Strafford 
county in the days of the Civil War. 

Her wedding to Colonel Hall took place 
January 25, 1877, and their more than forty 
years of happiness together were passed in the 
beautiful home which Colonel Hall had built 
for his bride on Summer street in Dover. 
Their one son is Arthur W. Hall, attorney-at- 
law, of Dover. 


. Sophia D. Hall 


her work there was unexcelled in success by 
that of any of her fellow members in that 
famous board. 

Among her many good works was the col- 
lection of $5,000 for furnishing the New 
Hampshire Soldiers’ Home at Tilton, in, which 
she was much interested. She was chairman 
of the board of managers of the Wentworth 
Home for the Aged at Dover from its organi- 
zation to her death. One of the founders of 
the Dover Woman’s Club, she was for four 
years its president. The Northam Colonists 
and Margery Sullivan Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution were organi. 
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zations which enlisted her active support, be- 
cause of her intelligent interest in history and 
her appreciation of the importance of its 
preservation and study. Of marked ability 
and efficient zeal in all the varied activities 
which she undertook, Mrs. Hall’s chief charm 
was found, nevertheless, as one has written 
who knew her well, ‘‘in her warm and benevo- 
— heart and her friendship and charity for 
all. 

She had great executive ability and lent all 
the energies of her nature to whatever she 
undertook. ‘Service’ was the keynote of 
her life, and she could truly say: 


“T live for those who love me, 
And those who know me true, 
For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the Future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do.” 


She loved her home and was a model house- 
keeper, her house always a synonym of neat- 
ness and order; and she was proud of the fact 
that no one ever went away from her door 
hungry. Altruism was the strength and ac- 
cent of her character. ‘‘She stretches out her 
hand to the poor; yea, she stretches forth her 
hands to the needy.”’ 


CAPTAIN WILKIE I. ELLIOTT 


Captain Wilkie I. Elliott of Nashua died 
of cancer in an army hospital in France, 
November 14. He was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., January 22, 1868, but came to Nashua 
as a child with his parents. Enlisting for the 
Spanish American War in 1898, he remained 
in the Army for seven years. Returning to 
Nashua, he identified himself with Company 
I of the New Hampshire National Guard and 
soon became its captain. He led the com- 
pany in Mexican border service during the 
trouble there and at the beginning of the 
recent war was made a recruiting officer, in 
July, 1917. He sailed for France, March 25, 
1918, and on arrival there was detailed to the 
military postal service for which his civil life 
experience particularly fitted him. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO 


Former State Senator Joseph Lewando, 
who, in the days of his activity, was one of the 
best known men in the state, died at his home 
in Wolfeboro, November 19, after a long ill- 
ness. He was born in Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 3, 1850, and at the age of twenty ‘assumed 
the management of his fa ther’s dye house in 
that city. Removing to Mount Tabor, 
Oregon, he resided there for eight years, filling 
many important positions, and then came to 
Wolfeboro, his home since 1882. He was 


vice-president and director of the Wolfeboro 
National Bank and for many years a general 
merchant on a large scale. He was many 
years town treasurer, served in the House of 
Representatives in 1897, where he was chair- 
man of the committee on banks, and in the 
state Senate of 1903; and was an alternate 
delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1902. He was captain of the local 
military company in 1883; and was prominent 
in Masonry and Odd Fellowship. A widow 
and two children survive him. 


EUGENE B. WORTHEN 


Eugene B. Worthen, one of the oldest and 
best known of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company overseers, died at his home in Man- 
chester recently. He was born in New Lon- 
don in 1846, but went to Manchester upon 
attaining his majority and had been employed 
there ever since with the exception of a few 
months, having been an Amoskeag overseer 
since 1873. He had served in the city council 
and was a member of the Legislature of 1909. 
One of the oldest and most prominent Odd 
Fellows in the state, he had served as grand 
patriarch of the grand encampment and as 
representative to the Sovereign Grand Lodge. 


DR. C. W. CLEMENT 


Dr. Chauncey W. Clement, born in Dun- 
ham, Que., in 1841, died, December 9, in 
Manchester, where he had resided since 1864, 
following graduation from the Boston Dental 
College. One of the oldest and best known 
dentists in the state, he was a man of many 
other varied interests, a lover of the drama, a 
skilled hunter and angler, and active in fra- 
ternal orders, being a charter member of 
Manchester Lodge of Elks and belonging also 
to the Odd Fellows, Rebekahs, Grange, 
Amoskeag Veterans, Derryfield Club, etc. 
He was an extensive owner of real estate at 
York Beach, Me., and in Cuba, where he had 
a plantation on which he spent many winters. 


LESTER C. DOLE 


Lester Carrington Dole, one of-the best 
known athletic instructors in America, died, 
December 10, at his home at St. Paul’s School 
in Concord. He was born in Meriden, Conn., 
July 8, 1855, and came to St. Paul’s forty 
years ago, upon the erection of the gymnasium 
there, as the school’s first director of athletics. 
There he had remained ever since, developing 
athletes who afterwards attained interna- 
tional fame, especially as oarsmen and hockey 
players. All of the thousands of “old boys 
of the school knew him and loved him. e is 
survived by a widow and two sons, Paul L. 
Dole of Windsor, Conn., and Lieutenant 
Richard C. Dole, who is at Nice, France, with 
the 304th Field Artillery, A. E. F. 
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